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II. Literature of the Dialect of the 
Ries. 

The publications in the dialect of the Ries 
are rather numerous considering the size of 
the district. The following is a list of them : 

1 . Schmeller's Die Mundarten Bay ems (Miin- 
chen, 1821 ; pp. 544, ff.) contains the fol- 
lowing pieces : 

a. Brief eines Rieser Bauern an seinen 
Schwager. 

b. Das zerstorte Luftschloss. 

c. Der Kranke und der Arzt. 

d. Stiickle oder Schelmeliedle. 

e. Kinderliedchen. 

Of (e) there is also a reprint in Schmel- 
ler's Bayr. Wb., p. 624, with a few notes. 

2. Ende gut, alles gut, by Melchior Meyr, 
the only one of his Erzahlungen aus dent 
Ries (Leipzig, Brockhaus : 1856. 4th edi- 
tion, 1894) written in the dialect. Melchior 
Meyr was born June 28, 1810, in the vil- 
lage of Ehringen near Nordlingen, stud- 
ied philosophy at Munich and Heidel- 
berg, went to Berlin 1840, where he lived 
as a journalist until 1852. He cultivated a 
close acquaintanceship with Friedrich 
Ruckert. In 1852 he went to Munich, 
where he died April 22, 1871.™ A few 
years after his death the city of Nordlin- 
gen erected to his memory a monument 
before the Reinlinger Thor. 

3. Gedichte in Rieser Mundart by Johannes 
Kahn. With a criticism by Melchior 
Meyr. 3d ed. Nordlingen, 1894. 

4. Riaser Gwachs. Ein Abschiedsgruss an 
das Ries by Michael Karl Wild. Nord- 
lingen, 1880. 

5. Allerloi; Gedichte in Rieser Mundart by 
G. Jakob. Nordlingen, 1893. G. Jakob 
is still living in Nordlingen, and publishes 
from time to time poems in this dialect. 

By comparing these publications with one 
another it is difficult for a non-Rieser to gain a 
correct idea of the dialect, as the spelling 
adopted is, of course, not always accurately 

10 Cf. von Bothmer und Moriz Carriere, Leipzig, 1874. 
Aus seinem Nuchlasse und aus der Erinnerung herausge- 
geben. 



phonetic. All the authors come from the 
vicinity of the city of Nordlingen. 

F. G. G. Schmidt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



NOTE TO RACINES " IPHIGENIE," 
Act I, sc. 1, v. 91. 

There is a passage in Racine's " Iphigenie ' ' 
that commentators generally have failed to ex- 
plain except as a slip on the part of the author. 
The entire passage reads: — 

J« me rendis. Areas ; et vaincu par Ulysse, 
De ma fille. en pleurant, j'ordonnai le supplice. 
Mais des bras d'un mere il faliait 1'arracher. 
Quel funeste artifice il me fallut cbercher. 
D'Achille, qui l'aimalt, j'empruntai le langage. 
J'ecrivis en Argos, pour hftter ce voyage. 
Que ce guerrler, presse 1 de partir avec nous, 
Voulait revoir ma fille, et partir son epoux. 

The difficulty arises in the interpretation of 
the third line of this passage : 
Mais des bras d'une mere il faliait Parracher. 
This verse passes unnoticed in Mesnard's 
edition of Racine's works in the series of 
" Les Grands Ecrivains de la France." Lan- 
son, however, in his separate edition of the 
play, says : 

Racine suit ici Euripide, qui montre Aga- 
memnon surpris de l'arrivee de Clytemnestre. 
Mais, par une ligere inadvertance, il oubliera 
que Agamemnon n'attend que sa fille, et il 
lui fera dire au vers 129 : 

Frends cette lettre, cours au-devant de la reine. 

Lanson would seem himself to be at fault in 
supposing that Agamemnon awaits his daugh- 
ter only, for in verse 149 the mother is men- 
tioned again : 

Pour renvoyer la fille et la mere offenses. 

These allusions to the mother's coming, oc- 
curring within twenty lines of each other, 
show conclusively, on the contrary, that Ra- 
cine does not follow Euripides in this matter, 
but expects Iphigenia to come to Aulis duly 
accompanied by Clytemnestra. Yet Lanson 
is absolutely right when he goes on to remark: 

Et l'artifice qu'il a pr6t6 a Agamemnon 
n'^tait que pour faire venir Iphigenie au camp, 
et non pour la separer de sa m6re. 

Bernardin, also, calls attention to the verse 
as containing a "strange inadvertence" al- 
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though he does not state in what respect. He 
simply says : 

Etrange inadvertance : Agamemnon dira 
plus loin qu'il attend Clytemnestre en mthne 
temps qu'Iphigenie. 

Gast£, on the other hand, draws a distinct 
parallel : 

Dans Euripide, Agamemnon (vers 99-100) 
ecrit a Clytemnestre d'envoyer au plus t6t 
Iphigenie pour la donner en mariage a Achille. 
Agamemnon suppose qu'Iphigenie viendra 
seule. Aussi est-il tres etonne' de voir arriver 
Clytemnestre, sans tee mandee (v. 456-457.) — 
Dans Racine, rien n'indique qu Agamemnon 
attende Iphigenie sans sa mere, puisqu'au vers 
129, il dit a Areas : 

Frends cette lettre, cours au-dtvant de la reine. 

Racine, au vers 91, a done commis une singu- 
liire inadvertance, qu'on ne peut comprendre 
qu'en supposant qu'il a, touten ecrivant cette 
scene, modifi^ son plan primitif. 

Geoffroy had already advanced the same 
opinion : — 

Ce vers est une inadvertance de Racine; 
partout ailleurs il suppose que l'intention 
d 'Agamemnon £tait que Clytemnestre accom- 
pagnat sa fille en Aulide. Dans la m6me 
scene on lit : 

v. 129 Cours au-devant de la reine. 

Des que tu la verras deTends-lui d'avancer. 
v. 149 Four renvoyer la fille et la mere offensee. 

Chez Euripide, Agamemnon ne mande point 
Clytemnestre, mais lui ordonne seulement 
d'envoyer sa fille en Aulide. 

All agree, therefore, in accusing Racine of 
an inadvertance, — Lanson through a miscon- 
ception of his own, Bernardin without at- 
tempting to enter into any explanation, and 
the rest because they interpret the verse 
to mean : " I had to separate mother and 
daughter in the land of Argos and induce the 
latter to come here alone." 

In point of fact, the verse in question, 

Mais des bras d'une mere il fallait l'arracher, 

bears no reference whatsoever to Iphigenia's 
journey from Argos to Aulis. It is intimately 
connected in thought with the verse next 
preceding, and expresses what to Agamem- 
non's mind will be the most difficult circum- 
stance attending the sacrifice. In fact, in his 
mental attitude toward this difficulty, he 
prefers to look upon it as a thing of the past, 
when at the fatal moment he had to wrest 



Iphigenia from her mother's embrace. 

It is Clytemnestra whom Agamemnon most 
fears, and this fear never leaves him, for he 
says: 

v. 147 D'une mere en fureur epargne-moi les cris. 

v. 394 Laissez-moi de l'autel ecarter une mere. 

v. 793 M'en croirez-vous ? Laissez, de vos femmes suivie, 

A cet hymen, sans vous, marcher Iphigenie. 
v. S09 Madame, au nom des dieux auteurs de notre race, 

Daignez a mon amour accorder cette grace. 

J'ai mes raisons. 
v. 8x7 Vous avez entendu ce que je vous demande, 

Madame, je le veux, et je vous le commande. 

Obeissez. 

Clytemnestra on her side justifies Aga- 
memnon's fears, and in fact she repeats his 
very words when she exclaims toward the end 
of her long tirade in the famous fourth scene 
of act iv : 

v. 1312 Des mes bras tout sanglants ilfaudra Parracher. 
Aussi barbare epoux qu'impitoyable pere, 
Venez, si vous l'osez, l'arracher a sa mere. 

And immediately afterwards Agamemnon 
soliloquizes : — 

v. 1317 A de moindres fureurs je n'a: pas dfl m'attendre, 
Voila, voila les cris que je craignais d 'entendre. 

The artifice, as Lanson correctly states, was 
merely to bring Iphigenia to the camp, and 
nothing is said about physical separation from 
her mother. Racine expects mother and 
daughter to come together to Aulis, and in 
breaking with Euripides in this particular he 
takes naturally into account — and his critics 
should have done the same — that there would 
have been a manifest impropriety in convey- 
ing to a French audience the impression, even 
momentary, that Iphigenia was to travel away 
from home unattended by her mother. 

Benjamin Duryea Woodward. 
Columbia University. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE ORDER 
OF THE Canterbury Tales. 

Some objections have been offered to the use 
I have made in a former article 1 of several 
lines in the Shipman's Prologue. The Ship- 
man says that he will tell a merry tale, 

1 Arrangement of the Canterbury Tales ; Mod. Lang. 
Notbs, May, 1895. 
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